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THE MODERN WORKING WOMAN AND MARRIAGE 

Though the question whether college education makes women 
unwilling or unfit for marriage is no longer discussed, a newer 
question has arisen involving the years between college gradua- 
tion and marriage. Increasingly large numbers of women must 
and do prepare themselves for self-support, and spend from five 
to ten years in active, stimulating occupations, living among 
their fellows just as men do, enjoying a wide range of friend- 
ships, and glorying in a sense of personal achievement. How 
then do women who have acquired these tastes and habits, who 
are accustomed to a life of broad and vigorous contact with 
people and things, resign themselves to the greater or less quiet 
and monotony of home, to broken and occasional, instead of 
daily, intercourse with the outside world and friends ? No man 
with a real love for a subject or profession could relinquish it 
because of marriage, the acquisition of a fortune, or any similar 
change of circumstance. 

There is every reason to believe that a woman accustomed to 
regular hours, system, care of her income, and responsibility of 
many kinds, will make a successful home manager and wife. 
My observation includes many cases showing such adaptability 
and efficiency as that of a new wife, who, after a number of years 
spent in the state department as translator of half a dozen 
languages, threw herself with the same energy and success into 
the study of cooking and farming when, for the sake of her 
husband's health, she moved to the country. On the other 
hand, failures are quite common in the case of girls who marry 
without any experience of working conditions and whose in- 
efficiency and ignorance of the high pressure and strain endured 
by the husband make his problems infinitely more difficult. 
Granting, then, that a few years spent on her own resources do 
not necessarily destroy a woman's efficiency as a practical 
housekeeper, one may consider the question as to whether the 
working woman finds her whole horizon permanently filled by 
the problems of food and housing that absorb her mind for the 
first six or twelve months of married life. The matter of her 
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personal happiness and its reaction upon her husband and fam- 
ily is indispensable to harmony and agreement. Four college 
women of my acquaintance have recently professed themselves 
as disappointed with the conditions and limitations of home- 
making and have resumed professional work, compromising with 
the needs of housekeeping as best they can. Formerly, the 
preparation of women for their self-support and their interest in 
their work were not serious enough to cause any interference 
with their happiness after marriage. But a woman trained in 
the modern way for professional life has a different attitude. 
She has chosen her work, not as something to do until she mar- 
ries, but as a field in which she may be happy all her life, in 
case she never marries. 

Although — if I may use a personal illustration — I had chosen 
my work on this modern basis and found much of my happiness 
in it, nevertheless I had always secretly thought that women 
expressing radical views in regard to marriage were "strong- 
minded," unwomanly, and unlovely. But now I believe, and 
my husband heartily agrees with me, that marriage is not enough 
for the wife, or in a reactionary effect, for the husband himself. 
Men like to be proud of their wives, of their information and 
readiness in conversation, of their power to interest people and 
to make friends, and they soon realize that these things are not 
born of solitude. My own case has furnished some conclusions 
that are against all my previous convictions and thus claim the 
courtesy due to honesty. The instance may be an extreme one, 
both in the circumstances before marriage and the completeness 
of the isolation that happened to follow afterwards. Briefly, 
before marriage I was absorbed in my work in a university 
centre where there were exceptional opportunities for friendships 
as well as intellectual incentive, and my vacations were spent in 
my home in one of the states of the "Old South" where a very 
large family and much friendly intercourse gave variety and 
fullness to life. On my marriage we moved from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast, settling in a large city of southern Cali- 
fornia, where my husband is engaged in college teaching. 

Coming to a strange and distant city where I had no old 
friends or any previous association, my misgivings were that I 
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should suffer from lack of opportunities to meet people, 
especially as I could not depend on my old occupation to take 
me outside of my home. So I came armed with membership in 
various national and historical orders, but found no need of such 
papers, as the college circle makes a ready opening for new- 
comers, and receptions and social events of many kinds give 
plentiful opportunities for meeting persons connected with the 
college interests. 

The settlement of the first home was an absorbing interest, 
and for some months wrestling with the new domestic conditions 
so different from those in the South, proved an inexhaustible 
subject of consideration. But study of marketing conditions'and 
investigation as to the most economical and convenient sources 
of supply enabled me to fix upon orderly arrangements and to 
regulate expenses within the sum we could afford. Experience 
and observation give me fresh suggestions, but the main 
problems are substantially settled. The great convenience of a 
modest bungalow reduces my house work and general labor so 
much that I find a minimum of four hours is sufficient for the 
day's work all told. 

We live one mile from college and my husband is gone all 
day, from his eight o'clock class until six at night, getting his 
luncheons at college. My "morning work" is soon done, and 
then there is the whole day before me. Reading and writing fill 
many hours, and as I have good library facilities and enjoy out- 
of-doors life, I should no doubt have formed the habit of wasting 
whole years of time, punished only by the unsatisfactory feeling 
of unfulfilled ideals, if I had had the proper accompaniment of 
women friends similarly inclined. I know how fleet the years are 
among the women in a Southern town with their easy sense of 
leisure and the amplitude of time. But I made an ungracious 
discovery. Why is it that young married women are dull and 
tiresome as friends? If this is too wholesale an indictment, 
can it be that the high cost of living makes especially of the 
college professor's wife a Martha, careful and troubled about 
many things ? Friendship seems to make no progress with these 
conscientious wives, who, absorbed in domestic calculations, 
fail to respond to outside activities. Later, it is to be hoped, 
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they wiJl emerge in brilliant colors and rich with stored wisdom, 
but not until middle life and greater ease of living free them 
for the generalities. Women who must have been delightfully 
interesting as girls seem indivisibly united with their husbands 
and households, and for purposes of responsive, growing friend- 
ship, they are not available. 

Next to friends, books are the refuge and privilege of increased 
hours of leisure; but unrestrained reading produces stupefaction 
and revolt. At times when one longs to be abroad in the thick 
of things, books do not altogether suffice the spirit. And on 
days when no social visit or visitor throws a bright ray of 
fellowship into the home, the lone wife feels that she has nothing 
to say over the teacups to beguile the tired man, who, for his 
part, has been among inspiring people all day and feels the con- 
trast of a dull home, she fears. One soon learns that the whole 
reward of good housekeeping is the silent acceptance of its com- 
forts and wholesomeness by the family. This may seem a poor 
acknowledgement of the monotonous toil in keeping a home clean 
and attractive, until one realizes the childishness of demanding 
constant comment from busy minds. 

I have neglected to state that I was a teacher. With many 
people, there is still a feeling that a girl who teaches has 
drifted into the profession as a waiting station, and that in 
a few years she is a worn, tired being, glad to find rest and 
release in marriage. This was undoubtedly often true when 
teaching was the only work open to women, but few educated 
women nowadays deliberately take up work which they hate. 
There is too much freedom and too intimate knowledge of the 
many fields open to women, whatever intellectual leaning they 
may have. I was a born teacher and never knew a feeling of 
regret during my years of preparation when my mates talked of 
missionary work, bridge-building, travel and literary projects, 
social, secretarial, and editorial work, with all the rose color that 
their ambition lent to the world and their hopes. 

After my actual teaching began, it so happened that among 
my friends there was a large proportion of people not engaged in 
teaching, perhaps a factor in making the comradeship more 
interesting. Connected with the large university in the town 
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was a circle of really brilliant young women — librarians, teachers 
of unusual ability and power, and graduate students who were 
women of exceptional refinement, cultivation, and maturity of 
experience, the type of scholarly woman at her best. Several 
remarkably clever girls had charge of the libraries and literary 
work of the wealthier professors, who published a great deal 
of matter — private studies and research work in connection 
with the university. These young women had special knowl- 
edge of the subject at issue, were able to collect material for 
magazine articles, get text-books into shape for the printer, 
assuming considerable responsibility and thereby freeing the 
professor for travel, lectures, or other interests. People with 
equally interesting occupations came and went within our 
circle and there was always variety and freshness in the com- 
radeship. 

A group of us lived in a colony, collected by twos and threes 
in homes of the same neighborhood. This small centre gained 
and lost members each year, but a nucleus of old friends always 
lasted over and attracted delightful new members whose "life 
histories" added to our chronicles. After-college friendships 
mean more to girls than any subsequent or previous. In the 
years after the college gates have closed upon young women,- the 
serious problems of life are before them, theories have been 
tested by several years' experience in the battle of life, — there is 
the question of marriage or of continuation in their work, and 
the struggle for success in it, all viewed with a more mature 
mind. Sorrows and sobering knowledge add a charity and 
thoughtful charm that is lacking in early girlhood. 

Yet we formed a merry group together. In the morning, 
sober, silent young women set forth to a long day in their 
separate places. But the evening hours soon dispelled the 
fatigue of the day, and bright gowns and faces appeared at the 
dinner table. During the informal evenings, it was the custom 
to write letters together, to hold mending bees, to collect in one 
room for reading aloud, telling stories, or for personal confidence 
and chat. Our association together was a source of happiness 
and the training in adaptability and frank kindliness was 
opposed to the spirit of selfishness which is likely to grow upon 
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2l woman who lives alone and allows herself to become wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit of her individual interests. 

Many of our outside pleasures were separate, of course, but 
the girls not borne off by masculine escort on any particular 
occasion banded together to see plays, hear lectures, or listen to 
music. These frequent pleasures, besides the regular courses of 
study we pursued, our discussions of them, our interests in 
people, in all that we did, filled our lives with much that was 
charming and profitable to us. Our men friends were in all 
professions and of all types — friends of college days, friends 
from "home," and new friends. Many were the midnight dis- 
cussions, quite abstract and impersonal always, of the ideal man 
and the remarkable attributes each girl required him to have, 
while the discreet listeners made wily applications and deductions 
as to the speaker's state of mind and the probable course of 
future events. 

As I look back upon those years I see nothing abnormal in 
them beyond the temptation to go too much, to rest and reflect 
too little. There were forlorn times when one was tired and 
discouraged, and the easiest way to deal with such moods was 
to push them into the background of consciousness, and to have 
company and diversion during all the leisure hours. A physician 
told one of our group that he saw more danger in the high 
nervous tension and strain of her life than in all the ills and 
struggles of married life. 

Independent women are coming more and more to regard 
marriage as a matter of definitely giving up a "career," whereas 
some years ago a woman who loved her individual occupation 
probably accepted a welcome marriage when it came, without 
deliberately weighing the balance between her heart and her 
profession. I know three sisters, normal attractive women, who, 
having had many opportunities of marriage which to others 
seemed to have great promise of congeniality and happiness, 
nevertheless stand firmly on the ground that they cannot give 
up their professions and the variety and fullness of the lives 
they now lead on the chance that in old age they may regret not 
having formed other ties. They are devoted daughters, lovely 
i . unusual womanliness and charm, but they are perfectly 
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resolute even in the face of what might be called an ideal 
marriage. Their delightful home together, charming friends, 
and interesting occupations full of future promise satisfy them 
completely now, though probably if they were separated and if 
each were exposed to the loneliness that comes to any soul without 
intimate ties, they would marry, as one instinctively feels a 
noble woman should. The instance shows clearly how the love 
for an individual life has grown upon the best and truest of 
women. In like manner, two splendid women of my acquaintance 
were telling me recently of their interesting work and of their 
travels and experiences in making some investigations in con- 
nection with it. They live comfortably together in a large apart- 
ment with such domestic arrangements that they may entertain 
freely. They are fond of travel and their excellent salaries allow 
them regular vacations abroad. With this background of home 
and social position, their status is equal to that of any married 
woman — their graciousness, hospitality, and freedom of opinion 
win a difference not given to the blue-stocking of years ago — 
while they may put their whole attention, as a married woman 
cannot, upon stirring subjects that give purpose to their lives. 
Even a happy wife, who knows the drawbacks to such an ex- 
istence, cannot but feel a momentary pang at such a glimpse of 
satisfying activity and association with people and events. 

I feel that my training and any power of thought I have are 
worth little if they do not help me to reorganize the conditions 
of my life and to adjust myself to find happiness in new ways. 
I believe that every married woman should have a serious 
individual interest outside of her home. It is not likely to be 
something that would take bread from the mouths of single 
women, and it should be an occupation that could diminish or 
lapse during the years of childbearing and then be assumed 
again. Every woman would be the better for the addition of 
some outside interest to domestic matters, and so would the 
husband, who usually has less fear of his wife's becoming a Mrs. 
Jelly by than a dull drudge. Perhaps some domestic women can 
fill their minds completely with embroidery and household cares, 
making these things an end in themselves, but modern women 
who have been used to full lives of study and regular occupation, 
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who have tasted the delight of attainment, keep house as a means 
to an end, for the safety, comfort and health of the family, and 
not for the work's sake. This newer-fashioned woman who has an 
outlook beyond the routine and the mechanical, wishes to master 
scientifically the ordinary running of her home, solve the problem 
of extracting the largest amount of comfort from the income, 
provide for the "higher life" as generously as possible, and then 
with the normal course of things settled in the proper level, have 
mind-space for fresh subjects. Housekeeping takes less and less 
thought and study. Then the time comes when the children 
leave the home as empty as at first. What is so rare and so 
beautiful as to see a gracious, happy woman of middle life pre- 
siding over a home where order and comfort reign, and yet able 
to give herself and her experience to others in some form of 
active communication with people ! 

Someone has said that woman's life may well be divided into 
three periods: the first twenty-five years for education, the 
second twenty-five for the rearing of her children, and the third 
twenty-five for public work of many kinds. A great force repre- 
sented by the woman over fifty is probably largely lost in 
America because gradual changes of taste and habit lay waste 
the mind. Only the full use of all the mental powers throughout 
the whole of life will enable a woman to reach three score and 
ten with the beautiful wisdom and dignity of age. Arnold 
Bennett's tragic history of the two sisters, spirited and eager in 
youth, who in middle life are unable to use great wealth and 
leisure towards the slightest change in their routine, and who 
spend their last and best years grieving over the decline of their 
fat dogs and the increasing blackness and dirt of the manu- 
facturing district which had engulfed the inconvenient house, 
is a page from an earlier time, but impresses the young home- 
maker of to-day with the urgent need of establishing at least one 
channel of vigorous communication with the outside world. 

What this special interest shall be, each must decide for 
herself. Some women must continue their studies in music or 
other fields, do tutoring, designing, or follow similar lines of 
interest which lend themselves to irregular hours of attention. 
Several women I know have ventured into large enterprises, 
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using their homes as a basis for adding to the family income, 
but only special circumstances make such plans advisable or 
feasible. The united charities and social organizations are 
always glad of intelligent volunteer assistance in many forms of 
their work, and this could be a resource to women whose circum- 
stances and temperament are suitable. In my own case, I do not 
know what my final plans will be, but I am hopefully looking 
about. It seems impossible to resume teaching. Some of my 
women friends have continued to teach after marriage, but this 
breaks into the home life and necessarily postpones motherhood. 
If I were in my native state, my first interest would be work 
among the mountain whites, as I have long been interested in 
that subject and have the experience and information of some 
years' connection with it to enable me to be useful in it to some 
degree. Again, if we lived in a smaller college town I should 
probably be able to take more part in my husband's life and work 
by making friends among the students, entertaining them in our 
home, and earning the right to feel that we were more of a 
personal influence in their lives. But our university is of the 
large city type, the three thousand students live mostly at home, 
and there is little intercourse between the students and the profes- 
sors. But somewhere I shall find an additional interest that will 
fit into my home and not disturb its comfort, regularity, or 
purpose. By nature and training I believe in the sweet old- 
fashioned ideals of home, in its peace and rest as a retreat from 
the world, and by experience of the fruits of personal endeavor, 
I believe in using our powers and energies to the full, bringing 
into our lives every influence that freshens and brightens our 
aspirations for all the good that we may be or grow into — "So 
comes the golden year. ' ' 

Mary Eads. 
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